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On July 9, N.S., after Count A. F. Orlov, the tsar's special envoy to Constantinople, received the news of Ibrahim's withdrawal behind the Taurus Mountains, the Russians boarded their ships and the next day sailed from the Bosphorus to the Black Sea. It was surely no mere coincidence that the embarkation order was issued the day after Orlov had appended his signature to the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.
General Orlov, the tsar's aide-de-camp and personal friend, arrived in Constantinople early in May. An ardent nationalist, he had advocated the advance of the Russian Danubian army towards the Turkish capital, irrespective of the Forte's wishes. Orlov, however, was a courtier and a man of the world. He ingratiated himself with Mahmud and showered presents and honorary distinctions on Ottoman officials, but the Russian squadron and expeditionary force formed the necessary background for the delicate negotiations of the Russo-Turkish alliance in which he was engaged. "I follow with the Turks the method of caressing them with one hand, and squeezing them in my fist with the other/' Orlov wrote to Kiselev on July 9, 1833, N.S. It is a moot question whether the idea of the alliance embodied in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833, N.S.) originated with Nicholas or with Mahmud.6 The treaty provided for "eternal" peace, friendship, and alliance between the two empires, although its term was only eight years. It confirmed the earlier treaties concluded between the two countries and bound them to defend each other's dominions against aggression. The tsar promised to maintain the independence of Turkey in case the latter should again ask for Russian naval or military assistance. A secret article provided that Turkey "shall limit her action in favor of Russia to closing the Straits of the Dardanelles, that is, to not allowing any foreign vessel of war to enter them under any pretext whatever/' In spite of the secrecy with which the treaty was negotiated, its contents became known to Lord Ponsonby, British ambassador to Constantinople, four days after the signature, and a version of it was published in the English press in August, 1833. The disclosure created a sensation, chiefly because it was believed that the secret article just quoted guaranteed to Russia free passage for her warships through the Straits while it closed the entrance of the Black Sea to every other Power. The article contained no direct statement to this effect and, according to the Russian view, merely restated
6 For an illuminating discussion of this point, see Temperley, op. tit., pp, 69-70, 412-413.